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ADVERTISE ME NI. 


TE Editor of the following pages feels it in- 
cumbent on him to acknowledge, notwithſtanding 
his beft exertions, that he has not been able to 
render ample juſtice to the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
| wwboſe ſentiments, however, he hopes he has © 
preſerved with tolerable accuracy :—He ſpeaks 
not from an affefation of delicacy, for the ele- 
gance and energy which firongly marked every 
link of this excellent chain of argument, could 
ſcarcely be delineated by any pencil, The 
orator in no inſtance forgets his own dignity, 
or betrays a ſentiment unworthy a bene 
volent heart. The temper of a gentleman, and 
the talents of a profound flateſman, are di 
Fuſed through every line. The moſt import ani 
Jubject ever agitated in our Senate, is here 
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* ouſed with a A at which wows can . 
take offence, and a fincerity that ALL muſt ap- 
plaud. Thoſe of oppoſite ſentiments, but enlight- 
ened minds, who at a future day may peruſe thoſe 


1 ' Sages, will not the leſs admire ſuch genius, becauſe 


it correſponds not with their own opinions. But 


il 5 Proteſtants, of principles conſiſtent with proteſ- 
1 tantiſin, muſt regard with more pious venera= 
tion, the memory of him, who at ſo momentous 
a criks, flood forward in defence of that edifice - 
on which, he concetved, the civil and religious 
| liberties of ynborn races of men ultimately 
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W HEN a Bill is introduced into this Wa 
for changing the Conſtitution under which we 
Have lived in happineſs and proſperity, and un- 
der which we have ſeen this kingdom gradual- 
Iy riſe to a ſtate of affluence, and to an extent of 
Trade and Manufacture, of F reedom and In- 
dependence, beyond the moft ſanguine expec- 
tation of its warmeſt advocates; when this . 
change has been ſuggeſted to this kingdom 1 
from abroad, without any internal cauſe requir- : 
ing its introduction, at a time of the moſt per- 
fect content and enn religious animoſi- 
ties 
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F induſtry and exertions to the public weal 
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ties at reſt, and every man contributing his 


little as he was in the habit of ſpeaking, he 
could not forbear to requeſt the indulgence of 
the Houſe while he ſhould deliver his ſenti- 
ments on ſo great a ſubject. However, before 


he entered inte it, he would notice ſome of the 


tranſactions of the laſt ſummer; this he wiſhed 
to have avoided, but the manner in which the 
conduct of Grand Juries had been mentioned, 

by two or three gentlemen in that houſe, made 
it abſolutely neceſſary for him, and he would 
fay their conduct had not only been proper 
but core want and perfectly conſtitutional. 


Soon after the riſing of Parliament, laft year, 


and after this Houſe had almoſt unanimouſly 


rejected the petition of the Catholics, for grant- 
ing a Qualified Franchiſe, a letter ſigned Ed- 
ward Byrne, had been circulated with a very | 
ſuſpicious ſecrecy, but was however publicly 


known before the ſummer aſſizes. This letter 


was full of fedition, he thought ſo from the 
moment he firſt ſaw it, and he thought ſo ſtill. 


It told the Catholics they were Slaves There 
' can be no Slaves, if there be no Tyrants. 'To- 


whom did it mean that they were /laves ? To 


the Proteſtants, who were then pointed out to 
them 


1 


1323 
them as tyrants and oppreſſors: An inſinua- 
tion ſo notoriouſly falſe, that but for the re- 
mainder of the letter it might have paſſed un- 
noticed. It next endeavoured to poiſon the 

Catholic mind againſt the Proteſtant, by aſſert- 
ing that Roman Catholic Tenants were turned 
out of their lands to beggary to make room for 
Proteſtant Freeholders. He now ſpoke in the 
hearing of the greateſt part of the landed 
property in the kingdom, and he appealed, to 
their knowledge whether ſuch aſſertion wag 


founded in fact, in any part of Ireland.— It 


xwas not; and he would anſwer for the coun- 
ty in 3 he lived, and which he had the 
honor of repreſenting, that no man in it, made 
any diſtinction among his Tenants for Religi- 
ous Opinions, nor did he ever hear or believe, 
that any one Catholic was ever turned out of 
his Farm to make room for a Proteſtant. The 
letter with a view to further inflammation, tells 
them, they are not ſecure of an impartial Ad- 
miniſtration of Juſtice, thereby ſuggeſting, that 
both Grand and Petty Juries were ſo bigoted, 
ſo forgetful of their eaths, and Magiſtrates ſo 
corrupt, that no impartial juſtice could be ex- 
pected from them, and that a change of the 
Law was  effential to ther Protection. For 
8 . purpoſe Was a ſtatement ſo notoriouſly 

| . falſe 
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falſe made to the public, but to miſlead and 
inflame the Papiſts, to rouſe their diſcontent 
againſt the Proteſtants, and fire their paſſions 
to ſupport a Parliament of their own, which it 


was the great object of the letter to convene, 


and to convene in a manner the moſt obnoxi- 


ous, after the French model and on French 


principles: A Convention which was to paſs 
by the Parliament, to paſs by the Government, 


and tranſmit a Petition to the Throne, by 
Deputies of their own, —as if they would lay 


to his Majeſty, you can put no confidence in 


| your Parliament, nor in your Iriſh Govern- 


ment, they have acted wrong, we only 
can tell you the wiſhes of the nation, we 
are the proper judges of what ou ght to be the 
conſtitution. Some gentlemen had aſſerted 
the legality of their convention; he pretended 
not to much ſkill in Law or knowledge of the 
Conſtitution, but he challenged the boldeft 


Lawyer to meet him on that ground. —He aſ- 


ſerted it before them all, to be an illegal = 
Meeting.—It i is true he had ſeen opinions to 
the contrary, one of them given by a gentle- 


man for whom he had the higheſt reſpe&, as 
2 lawyer and a man, but the caſe was not fully 
ö | Rated, nor were the anſwers fully made to the 
| —_ He would not FR that the Catholics 


87 
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or any ſubjects, had not a right to meet and to 
form petitions by committees or deputies to 
his Maieſty, or either Houſe of Parliament. 
He agreed to it in the fulleſt extent, but this 
was not the plan of the convention; it was 
not to be aſſembled for one particular object, 
but to be a permanent body, to watch over the 
intereſts of a claſs of His Majeſty's ſubjects. 
In that reſpect it partook of the nature of Par- 
liament; it took upon itſelf the duties of 
Parliament, and could not be juſtified in a 
country where Parliament formed part of the 
Conſtitution. That it embraced more objects 
than one is evident, for the attendance of its ö 
members was expreſsly ſtated not to be required 
* on e occaſionsn. 


He would add in 8 of the 0 : 
Juries, that by a Britiſh Law paſſed at the 
Reſtoration, no petition for a change in the 
Conſtitution ſhall be ſigned by more than a 
certain number, unleſs previouſly approved by. 
the Majority of the Grand Jury, ſo that 
Grand Juries have been there deemed proper 
bodies to conſider of ſuch petitions ; and what 
is the declared Conſtitution in Great-Britain, 
cannot be deemed unconſtitutional or improper 
| here.—The Grand Juries were then called on 

conſlitutionally to notice : the letter, and even 
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6) 
8s country gentlemen, they had a right, and 


did feel it their duty to repel its ſeditious ſlan- 
der, and to ſupport the ſenſe of this Houſe, 


which Mr. Edward Byrne endeavoured by a 
counter Convention to overturn. For this 


conduct they have been repreſented as impeach- 


ag all the Catholics of Ireland. They animad- 
verted on Mr. Byrne's letter only; and I believe 
> as all did, I know the Grand Jury of Louth 
did, diſtinguiſh between him and the Catho- 
lics at large, whoſe loyalty and good ſenſe they 


 exprelsly relied on for diſappointing the ſediti- 


ous views of that letter—and here, as no man 
wiſhed more than he did to avoid perſonal re- 

| fection, and as he had mentioned Mr. 
Edward Byrne, he felt it a juſtice to declare : 
that he knew him perſonally to be a man of 
worth—that if any of the laws he had ever 
introduced were ferviceable ' to the trade of 
this kingdom, he was much indebted for them 
to the clear and ſound information he receiv- 
ed from that gentleman—He - believed him a 
moſt ſincere friend to the proſperity of Ire- 
land, but when he acted as a political man, ag 
2 miniſter for others, he muſt ſtill ſay he 
thought him a bad politician, and muſt totally 

ondemn his conduct. : 


Und 


cg thus vindicated the Grand Juries, 
he returned to the queſtion before the Com- 
mittee, which was the clauſe for granting the 
Elective Franchiſe to the Catholics, this they de- 
manded as a 7ight, and many gentlemen in the 
courſe of debate had talked of it, as a reſtitu- 


tion of a right, not a favor. If it were a right, 


all debate on its policy muſt be needleſs, for We 


could not withhold it.. He would therefore 


conſider it in that veiw, and he truſted he ſhould: 
convince them it could not be claimed as a right. 


Perſons who call it a right don't diſtin- 


guiſh between the real right of the ſfubje&- | 


and this ' aſſumed right. Every ſubje& has 


a right to be bound only by thoſe laws, 
and to pay only thoſe taxes which are 
agreed to by the repreſentative body of. 


the people ;—that body is the repreſeata- 
tive of electors and non-eleQors equally; but- 


the mode in which that repreſentative body 
ſhall be appointed, and who ſhall ſhare in that: 
appointment, has ever been regulated, aſcer- 
tained and reftrained by law. There is an 
abſurdity in ſuppoſing that every individual 
has a right to elect; if fo, it extends equally to 
all; it was prior to all law, and the whole 


practice of the Britiſh Conſtitution has bens an 
wh en, f 


An 


| 


(8) 


An at af Henry VI. limited the right of 
F 5-578 voting to ſuch as had forty ſhil- 
lings a year. If an Inberent right exiſted, the 
legiſlature could not have ſo modified and nar- 
rowed it, but they did ſo, and the law has 
been. acquieſced in for centuries in both king- 
doms.—If it was not a common right then, 
it certainly cannot become fo now. T he Re- 
giſtry Act he mentioned alſo, as an inſtance 
whereby freeholders under'ten pounds, were ex- 
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Aduded from voting, unleſs they performed cer- 
tain conditions; and he dwelt much on the law 
which totally prevents the exerciſe of the Fran- 
Ys chiſe, at the time when it is moſt deſirable and 
can be of moſt uſe—at the time when a vacancy 


takes place, with momentous ſubjects before Par- 
| Jiament, and when individuals might wiſh to have 
a ſhare in the choice. The law won't allow any 
man at ſuch time to procure a power of voting, 
for he muſt be a poſſeſſor ſix months before the 
vacancy ; it even prevents his voting unleſs he 
ſwears that he did not procure his vote on 
purpoſe to qualify him to vote at that election. 
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Another inſtance of reſtraint is in the exclu- 1 

fion of revenue officers in England from vot- 

ing, men who could not be ee, if their 
| right, 


* 


N 0} 


68 * 


right was inherent, paramount to parliament, 


* 


and whom it ſeems hard to deprive of a fran- 


chiſe, for de voting their time, and their health, 


do the ſervice of the public. But if the right 
was inherent, why is the female part of the 
community excluded, they conſtitute one half 


of the people, the unmarried part of them 
cannot be ſuppoſed under influence, and 


they poſſeſs as good ſenſe and underſtanding - 
as we do. The conſtitutional ground, on 


which all theſe regulations proceed, is that 
the law reſtrains all thoſe who ought in rea- 


ſon, to be deemed unfit to vote, either from 
want of ſound diſcretion, as idiots, and minors, 
or from being ſuppoſed ſubject to the influ- 


ence of others, as alms-men, freeholders under 
forty ſhillings, and revenue officers, or from 
not giving thoſe teſts of attachment to the con- 


ſtitution, which the laws deem neceſſary for 
the ſafety of the ſtate, before any perſons 


ſhould be admitted into its functions, as Ro- 


man Catholics, who do not acknowledge the 
king, to be the head of the church. In Eng- 
land, the Catholics are not, he allowed, deprived 


of this right by name, but by implication, by 
preſcribing as neceſſary qualifications, the oaths 
of allegiance * and ſupremacy, that no man 

EE. T_T. might 
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for by every reſearch he could make, they never 
exerciſed it fince the revolution, and he would 
prove it from the journals which gave the beſt 
evidence of the practice 1 wy mY of FO 
ent, | = | a 
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might have political power, who was not at- 
tached to the conſtitution, both in church and 
Rate, and who did not acknowledge his ma- 


jeſty to be ſupreme in a as wall as civil 
1 


n ne bees Serted and relied on, that the 
Catholics had exerciſed the right of franchiſe, 
until the 1ſt. of Geo. II. This was not the fact, 


FTE 158 the reſection of the oats in 1697 
Achbring nem. con. that Papiſts ought to be 


| excluded from the right of voting; he then 
ſtated, that in 1709 their right came in 


queſtion, on the petition of Mr. Cuffe for 
Iriſhtown, the proceedings on which were re- 


ported ſpecially; and the caſe was, that 36 


Papiſts, had offered for Mr. Cuffe, and if _ | 


were ov regent he Was ard among 


- The portrieve Modes a he refuſed ahem x 


having been i — , that "OY had been- be- 
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4 refu 5 al OY wk 4 not voted for 


many years. One evidence produced by the pe- 
titioner believes, Papiſis Voted formerly, Hut 


not of late time. Another ſays, Papiſts have 
been excluded from votin 85 fince Fames's lime, 


and the fitting member's council, inſiſt that 
the Papifts had not a right to vote, and had 


not voted fince the Revolution. Ne evidence 


whatſoever is produced to ſhew that they had 
ever voted which it muſt be ſuppoſed, would 
have been done, if the fact were ſo. A de- 
bate enſued in the committee whether Papiſts 


had votes or not, and they reſolved the fitting 
member was duly elected, thereby declaring 
Papi "had en en, We mona 


| ſhew the uſage from the revolution, and there 
is not any other entry on the journals which 


reſpects the ſubject, or which ſhews FOE ever 


had been allowed to vote. 


$ 
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hats the intent of the legiſlature, was to ex- 
clude them, and for preventing Papiſts hays 
ing lit in their power to breed diſſentions, 
among Proteſtants, by voting at elections, of 
* members of parliament, &c.” Even the act 
i Geo. II. which they ſay was the firſt that 

. excluded 


* 


excluded them, ſays in its preamble © and for 


— $ : 


W che better preventing Papiſts from votihg 


Ke.“ as if it were a known fi, that they 
were before excluded, but ſome further regula- 
tion was neceſſary to enforce it. All theſe 
authorities juſtified his aſſertion, that they did 
not exerciſe the franchiſe, ſince the revolution 
and prove the point as fully as any negative 
can be proved, particularly when it is conſider- 
ed, that a reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, 
in thoſe Faye directed all matters of election. 

He recurred back to two W he had 
| omitted, Copyholders and Leſſees for years; 
the former conſtitute a great body of the land- 
holders of England, and the tenure is in fact 
perpetual; but by very little better than a fiction, 
they are excluded upon the idea, that nomi- 
nally they hold at will. Leſſees for years, are 
' a numerous claſs, and there ſeems a great ſtretch, 
of ſpeculative reaſoning, to fay that a man poſ- 


1 ſeſſed of land, for 999 years, is not as indepen- 
dent a voter, as he whole intereſt depends on a 


9 decayed life; almoſt all the biſhops land, and much 
corporation lands can produce no voters on the 
ſame principle, being all demiſed for years. 


Some gentlemen had ſaid that copyholders and 
LENany 


l : 


* 


tenants for years, may acquire freeholds in 


other places, but the papiſt, cannot exerciſe the 


franchiſe without changing his religious tenets. 
If this argument has weight, it is ſtill ſtronger 
in favor of women, the papiſt incapacitates 


himſelf by adopting the tenets which diſable 


him, but women, . while the reſtraint conti- 
nues, are incapacitated by the act of God, the 
one may by conformity acquire the right, the 


other's incapacity is phyſically irremovable, the 
argument therefore of thoſe gentlemen, undoes | 


"itſelf by aſſerting too much. 


5 having das Going the i ain of cigke, 
out of the way, and ſhewn that the Catholics, 


could not demand this franchiſe, as a right, the 


committee was at liberty to diſcuſs whether it be 
politic or not, to grant it to them as a favor. 


In every thing which had hitherto been grant- 


ed to them, he had concurred. He would al- 
low them property, with equal ſecurity for 


that property, civil liberty, with equal ſecurity 


for that civil liberty, and every ching which 
could tend to their eaſe, their happineſs and 
perſonal welfare, but he would draw a line 


round the conſtitution, within which he would 


- not 


\ 
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not admit them, while their principles were he 
| wouldnotfay hoſtile, but certainly not as friendly 
to the conſtitution, as thoſe of Proteſtants. It was 
impoſſible while church and ſtate, were fo inti- 
| mately connected, that Roman Catholics avow- 
edly averſe to the one, could be as friendly to 
the other, or attached to a conſtitution founded 
on both, and one principle whereof was the in- 
ſeparable union of both. He would ſay that 
the plain, natural and inevitable conſequence of 
admitting them, within the pale of the conſtitu- 
tion would be the deſtruction of the church eſta” 
bliſhment, and he would demonſtrate this con- 
cluſion, ſtep, by ſtep, in a train of _— 
jure Rppeared to him unanſwerable, 
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10 15 valin to imagine, that admiſff ion to the dec, 
tive franchiſe, does not draw with it the right of 
repreſentation, i it will follow whether you chuſe 
it or not, for upon what ground can you ſay 
men are fit to be electors, and unfit to be elect- 
ed. It had been urged indeed, that a different 
| qualification was neceſſary, and that it was ſo 
in England, and probably would be ſoon ſo 
here, but admitting! it even to be ſo, it made no 
difference in the argument, for the qualifications 
of both were of the ſame nature, differing only 
| | + in che amount of the value, and not in an 
conſideration 
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conſideration ariſing 48 their opinions pok- 
tical attachment, or perſonal endowment. 


If then by admitting them to be electors, 


you muſt allow them the right of being elected, 
and ſo give them ſeats in this houſe, upon what 


principle can you give them a feat in the one 
| houſe, and refuſe it to them in the other? Upon 


no one principle of common ſenſe. And thus 
you give. them poſſeſſion of a full participation 


in the legiſlature. The next ſtep to the offices of 


civil and military power inevitably follows. 


* — 


You cannot ſay, that men whom you allow to 


be qualified for legiſlation, are unfit to be truſted 


with the execution of thoſe laws they join in 


$. 


would not feel their clergy degraded, while they 


remained ſubordinate? Would they reſt content, 


when there was no inequality between the Pro- 


teſtant and Catholic Laity, that there ſhould be 


a degrading and mortifying inequality, between 
the Proteſtant and Catholic Clergy ?—He was 
not arguing on wild metaphyſical ſpeculations ; 7 


he argued from human nature, from the com- 


forming. No; ſuch a refuſal would be abſurd . 
in ſpeculation, and unjuſtifiable in practice. 

A then to every truſt and power in the 

ſtate, legiſlative and executive, do you think they 


222 
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mon r of the pings and as of 
men, from what Proteſtants would do and had» 
done, and what he himſelf would do were he a 
Catholic, in the fame ſituation, —Catholics 
would never bear to ſee the clergy, of the mino- 
rity, which the Proteſtants would then be, ex- 
alted by dignities, and ſupported in affluence 
and ſplendor, while theirs had neither honors, 
nor maintenance; they could not be content 
to ſee the clergy, who-adminiſtered to them the 
duties of their religion, ſunk in poverty, while | 
the clergy of a church, to whom they had 
long been obliged to contribute, without pro- 
| fiting by their labors, were enjoying all the 
| benefits of a wealthy eſtabliſhment; ſubordina- 
tion to Proteſtant power, had alone hitherto i in- 
duced men to pay tithe, for ſupport of a clergy, 5 
_ whole ſpiritual aſſiſtance they rejected. Poſ- 
ſeſſed of power they would deem it but juſtice, 
to give tithe of Catholic to Catholie; and we 
ſhould be at their mercy, whether they would 
allow the Proteſtant Miniſter, to receive even 
the tithe of his Proteſtant Pariſhioners ; they 
would naturally fay we have long paid tithe to 
g men who never could make us any return of 
ſervice; we have maintained a clergy whoſe 
 dodrines, we cannot liſten to, it is time for us 


697 


to pay our own clergy, and they might go 
further, we will put our clergy in their places, 
they ſhall hencefor ward enjoy what they have 
long labored for without reward, and we will 
eſtabliſh our Church, on the ruins of the Pro- 
teſtant. Such would naturally be their language, 
and ſuch the fate of the Proteſtant Clergy, and 
the end of the Proteſtant Church in Ireland; 
when the church is gone the ſtate. will ſoon 
follow; you cannot expect a Proteſtant ſtate to 
ſubſiſt without a Proteſtant Church. In poſſeſſion 
of power, they muſt wiſh to make theirs che 
religion of the ſtate, and what would ſtand in 
their way? nothing but the King's Coronationn 
oath © to maintain the laws of God, the true 
« profeſſion of the Goſpel, and the reformed; 
“religion, eſtabliſhed by the law, to preſerve 
* unto the Biſhops, and Clergy,. of this realm, 
« and to the Churches committed to their 
« charge, all ſuch rights and privileges. 48 bp 
law, do or ſhall apperialn, to them,” TIRE Te 


While a | Monirch ſits on he Throne, pn 
has taken. this oath, their Church can never : 
gain the Aſcendancy ; their object of courſe 
would be to have a Sovereign who ſhould. not 
| be bound by It. 5 am perſuaded their loyalty. | 


D ang 
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and gratitude to his preſent Majeſty, even were 
he to live half a century longer, would prevent 
their making any fuch attempt during his reign; 
but ſurely it is natural to ſuppoſe, they would 
take the firſt opportunity they could after, to 
obtain a Monarch not barred by fuch an oath 
from accompliſhing their wiſhes. That Mo- 
nmarch could not be the Britiſh Sovereign. 
Britain would not alter the Coronation oath at 
their deſire, and thus their intereſt; their 
wiſhes, and their ambition, muſt lead them to 
look for another Monarch; and thus would 
be effected a complete and total feparation 
from Great Britain. Theſe conſequences flow 
fo naturally from admitting this firſt inlet into 
the Conftitution, that he could nbt diveſt his 
mind of them.—It was painful to him to feel 
their weight, and extremely unpleaſant to him | 
to mention thent, he wiſhed to avoid it, but a 
queſtion of ſuch moment, could not be argued 
without looking to all its conſequences; he 
had never weighed any ſubject ſo much, he 
looked on it in every view, he wiſhed to con- 
vince himſelf he was miſtaken ; he ſtill wiſhed 
it, and would from the TITAN of his heart, 
thank any man, who would ſatisfy him he was 
in error, and remove his apprehenſions ; ; he 
5 | 355 i d 
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had no diſlike to the Catholics, he wiſhed: to! 
ſee no danger in a meaſure ſo fikely to be 
adopted, but the train of reaſoning which he 
had laid before the Houſe, exactly as it had 
offered itſelf to his mind, had worked ſo ſtrong 
upon him, that his opinion remained unſhaken. 
Ile was ſtill more confirmed in it, by conſi- 
dering the circumſtances of their clergy their 
_ oath of ordination bound them not as our Mo- 
narch was bound merely to maintain, but to 
extend aud promote (pro poſſe, he believed was 
the phraſe) the intereſts of their Church. And 
all hiſtory concurred in proving their zeal; they 
have ſent miſſionaries to propagate their religion 
at great expenſe, trouble and hazard, to almoſt 
every part of the world—extenſion of its doc- 
trines, and its powers, is the duty of its pro- 
feſſors; their babits of life too urge them to 
it; they are bound to celibacy; ſtrangers to 
all the comforts of domeſtic life, their paſſions 
find no reſting place, their home had not 
the allurements of love and of content, to en- 
gage and occupy their mind. Human paſſions 
are ever alive; if love don't engage them, am- 
bition will; the experience of ages, ſhews us 
the ambition of the Romiſh Clergy, ind when 
D 2 that 
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that ambition is fired by a religious zeal, and 


by the certath conſequence of great temporal 
emolument and dignity, who can ſay to what 


extent it may not go—their oath, their intereſt 


and their ambition, all concur in rouſing them 


to exert every power, and watch every oppor- 
tunity of effecting this change; and however 


_ unpleaſant to advert to circumſtances, of which 


the authors ſeem to have repented, he cannot 
avoid, as it is ſo appolite to the argument, to no- 
tice how eagerly and how early their prelates 


ſhewed their ambition, by claiming their titles 


of Archbiſhops and Biſhops in their ſignatures 


to their petition the other day to this Houſe, . 


contrary: to the exiſting laws, titles which _ 


* would not have preſumed to have afſerted, 
from tlie influence of that ambitious ae 


—Th ey 


which over-bore their judgment.— 


foreſaw their own aſcendancy ſo Mod in 


the very firſt dawn of Catholic Power that 


they actually believed themſelves in Ae 
* ns: . 


„But let it even * ſuppoſed dn her over- 
throw of the Proteſtant Eſtabliſhment, the 


hn of the — of Hanover, an]; 
| Sie l 


6 
a total ſeparation from Great Britain, were 
not to be the inevitable conſequences of the 
meaſure in debate, need he fay, that there 
was ſtill another reaſon for refuſing the Fran- 
chiſe as propoſed by the bill, that they them=- 
ſelves-were not in a ſituation to receive it. 


The utmoſt bras: of the election laws had 
been hardly ſufficient to prevent perjury and 


avoid tumult ; both theſe ſpecies of miſchief 
the admiſſion of Catholics would produce. No- 


thing tended more to perjury than the want of 
knowledge of the nature of an oath ; and their 


ſuperiors had expreſſed: their opinion as to the 


lower order of Catholics upon this point. In 


their petition to the Throne (which by the way, 
he obſerved, was as imprudent a production 
as ever appeared from ſenſible men, but which, 
as not material to his argument, he ſhould for 


the preſent forbear farther conſidering) they 


I had ſtated that numbers of Catholics preferrin 5 1 
perjury to famine, ſubmitted to oaths which they 


utterly di believed. What were - theſe oaths 


which they utterly diſbelieved ? ? The oaths. 


3 lagiance and {upremacy. Were theſe the 


men whoſe loyalty: was ſo bighly praiſed, and 
who were to be admittee into the Legiſlature? 
and 
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could in the hour of coolneſs and reflection, 


take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
which they utterly difbelieved, heſitate in the 
heat and hurry of an election, to prefer bribery 
to perjury, and take oaths which were triffing, 
compared to thoſe which they had before 
taken and diſbelieved,—oaths by which they 
might perſuade themſelves they were gaining 
advocates in Parliament for their Religion? 
When their friends ſay, they think ſo lightly of 
an oath, as to prefer perjury to famine, can 
you doubt they would take falſe oaths, where - 
| the advancement of their Religion was ſuper- 
added to the avoidance of famine. He ſaid, he 
ſpoke not of them from his own ſurmiſe or opi- 
nion, he ſtated the opinion which their own 


Body gave to the Throne, and publiſhed to 


the world. Here he could not help obſerving ' 
what ideas the petitioners themſelves enter- 


tained of the Conftitution of Parliament: In 


the laſt ſeſſion, this Houſe had rejected the 


petition of the Catholics for a qualified ſuf- 


frage by an almoſt unanimous reſolution; and 
how do theſe Gentlemen act now? They 404 t 


come again to rent, and pray it to 


and yet this is their character drawn by thoſe 


take 33 
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take their caſe into confiderarion. - TEE! they 


pray his Majeſty to ufe his influence with his 


Parliament; they apply to the Britiſh Miniſter 
againſt the ſenſe of this Houſe, againſt the 
opinion expreſſed by every county almoft in 
the kingdom, and do not ſcruple at endeavor- 
ing to procure an external influence upon this 
 Houfe. Are men with ſuch unconſtitutional . 
ideas, fit to vote or fit, or legiſlate for this 


country ? They ſet forth in the ſaid petition 


that the Elective Franchiſe gives infinite va- 


— 


riety of advantages in hrolection and biber ⁊uiſe, 


thus, intimating unwarily, that they conſider” 
it as proper to be applied to other uſes, than 


the pure and uncorrupt choice of the fitteſt 


candidate; for what elfe do protection or 


advantage mean? Great ſtreſs has been 
laid on three millions, being excluded from 


Franchiſe, and the Petitioners deſire that 


it may be recommended to Parliament, 


to conſider their numbers. This is rather 


a blameable expreſſion; it is too like a threat; 
but they forgot to ſtate, that of theſe three 


millions, one half are excluded as females; 


that of theſe three millions, 2, 100, 00 are 10 
poor that they cannot contribute 4d. a year 


each to the exigencies of the State without 


oppreſſion, 
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oppreſſion, if we are to believe the return be- 
fore the Houſe, and to argue from the reduc- 
tion which his Majeſty's officers recommend 
to him in the duties of Hearth Money, on 
the principle, that there are ſo many ſubjects 
in this kingdom on whom it would be a 
grievance to continue a tax amounting to. 4d. 
each: They forgot or rather omitted to tell 

| his Majeſty, when they repreſented their 
loyalty, that thèy were not, nor could they be. 
loyal to the ſame extent with his Proteſtants, 
who acknowledged his 1 UPremacy in the 
whole, and they acknowledged it only in half, 

in his civil, but denied it in his eceleſiaſtical 
juriſdiction. They ſhould have ſaid at the 
ſame time, we claim your Majeſty's favor to put 
us on an equality with the Proteſtants, but was 
db not, nor will weever acknowledge youto have 
eccleſiaſtical or ſpiritual juriſdiction over us 6 | 

| they do—and here he remarked on the ſtrange 

| firuation the Proteſtants would be left in, if this 
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| Bill paſſed. They were till to take the oath. 
of ſupremacy, the Catholic was not; | they. ; 
# whoſe principles were to acknowledge the 
King as ſupreme head, were to take a Teſt, 

& while thoſe whole principles were the Contrary, | 
4 were to take none; the loyal Proteſtant is to 
take 


(4). 


take one oath more than the Catholic; it might 
operate as a temptation to conform to Popery z | 


for if among the number of ſubjects any ſhould 
be found who might ſcruple to acknowledge 


. any head of the Church, they would be ab- 


ſolved from it, by profeſſing themſelves Cathe- 
ics. It is alſo worthy of remark here, that 


revenue officers were deprived of the Franchiſe 


in England, becauſe they were ſuppoſed liable 
to the influence of their own Britiſh Monarch ; 
but Catholics are to be admitted to it here, who 


avow themſelves in all eccleſiaſtical concerns to 
be under the direct influence of a foreign poter- 


de, hoſtile to our Church and t to our Religion. 


5 an thus el on e unfitneſs of the 
inferior Catholics to exerciſe the elective Fran- 
chiſe at preſent, without injuring the purity of 
election; he ſtated another danger to the Con- 


ſtitution from this admiſſion, that they mult he 
advocates for the worſt ſpecies of reform, that 


of individual voting, which every gentleman on 
every ſide of the Houſe reprobated. The Pro- 


teſtant was ſuperior in property, inferior in 
Number ; the Catholic the reverſe; and the latte? 


muſt be blind indeed to his own. intereſt, if he 
did not endeayour to procure that reform 
1 . E . which 
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which would give the influence to numbers 
and take it from property. But there is one 
conſideration not yet adverted to, — you are 
truſtees for your conſtituents, they are Proteſ- 
tants, have you the power to deſtroy their 
rights, by overwhelming them without their 


conſent: For his part he received his ſeat i in 
this Houſe, and the truſt which he brought 


With it, from Proteſtants, under a Proteſtant 
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King, a Proteſtant Conſtitution and a Proteſtant. 
Aſcendancy, and by the bleſſing of God, he 
never would give up their rights till they ſhould 
deſire him. Conſult your conſtituents before 
vou venture on ſuch an act ; will you give 
to the petitioners, for their 3 millions of men, a 
Full participation of all that the one million en- 
Joys, and not ſee that you are overpowering 
che rights of the one million Gentlemen 
talk of prohibiting forty-ſhilling Freehold ers 
from voting; they will not attempt fo wilda 
project, when they conſider it What! to 
disfranchiſe near two-thirds of all the Pro- 
teſtants, to disfranchiſe thoſe perſons who ſent 
them into this Houſe. The law in their favor 
had exiſted ſince Henry VI. and now forms. a 
principle of the Conſtitution did the gen- 
| denen who lived 1 in the North recollect that 
this 


. 
This would disfranchiſe all their manufacturers ? 


one gentleman did, and ſupported their rights, 
| he meant the member for Tyrone, Mr. 
Stewart, whom he always heard with pleaſure, 
for his principles were ſound, and he was a true | 
friend to the Conſtitution. Did they wiſh to 
force manufacturers to look for ten pound 

freeholds, they would be ſpoiled as many+ 
facturers and be miſerable farmers? the weaver : 
with his little piece of land and his garden is 
generally a forty-ſhilling Freeholder, he is a 
uſeful member, a good voter and a good ſubs 
ject, and on ſuch men as him, may the ſafety 
of the Conſtitution often depend—he' ſaid he 
had only one conſideration to add to the argu» 
ments already offered, and this was from the 
| preſent times and circumſtances. ' The advo- 
_ cates for the Bill relied - on them much, and 
that it was neceſſary to give this Franchiſe to 
make the Catholic a ſteady friend to the kingy 
dom againſt the common enemy, who threat». 
ned our coaſts with all the ſavage barbaritieg of 
French cruelty; he had a much better opi- 
nion of them, he did believe them loyal to 
their King, and that they would not deſert 
their country, or fail to ſupport it, be- 
cauſe the Parliament did not chuſe in the 
E 2 time 
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time puſh war and danger, ſuddenly to change 
laws which had ſubſiſted for a century. Tf 
he could think*of them in the bad light their 
friends repreſent them by that argument, he 
ſhould fay it was deciſive againſt the Bill, 

they were unmeriting of favor, and totally 
unſit to be truſted with any power whatever--- 
Conciliation is dwelt on as a motive, but will 
the Bill conciliate? You gave them much laſt 
year for conciliation, did they thank you? 
No; they roſe in their demands and paſſed you 
by; it is not in the nature of any body of men, 
who look to full participation of power, to 
reſt ſatisfied with a partial ſhare, they never 
will be contented while any thing remains to 
be obtained. But what is the conciliation you 
wiſh for? Not to his Majeſty for their loyalty 
there you lay is paſt all doubt ; if it be con- 
eilation to their Iriſh Proteſtant brethren, do you 
think they will feel themſelves obliged to them 
as the authors of this grant? will they receive it 
as a voluntary favour, moving from them? No; 
1 you know they did not originate it, you know 
it did not originate in this kingdom; there has 
4 been a race for the Catholic, and ſuch of you as 
= have. entered che liſts wade woes? outrun, | N 
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My Rt. Hon. Friend, (Major Hobart) ſays, our 


relaxation laſt year, juſtiſied Britain in interfer- 
ing now, but our relaxation then went only to 
put the Catholic on equality with reſpect to pro- 
perty, protection and civil rights - this bill goes to 


a very different point, to give him political power; 


but does our rejection of the Catholic petition 
laſt year, do the reſolves of all the counties in 
the kingdom, juſtify the interference? Gentle- 


men have thanked the Iriſh; miniſter for this 


meaſure ; he could not thank him for it, tho 


he could for many others; for from his ſoul he 


conſidered it as the prelude and certain forerun- 
ner of the overthrow of the Proteſtant eftabliſh- 
ment in Ireland. The Britiſh miniſter was the 
firſt to rouſe this queſtion, and he was not well 
adviſed ; the country was in peace, thriving in 
manufactures, induſtry and trade, public credit 
high, and revenues ample; what is the caſe 


now, old animolities are revived, money which 


was got then at 335 per cent, for the public, can» 
not now be procured. under 5, if we may judge 
from the money bill ;——trade is hurt, the re- 


venues fallen, and induſtry deſtroyed by tu- 
mult in many parts of Ireland ; this ehange has- 


not ariſen from French tranſactions; they have 


not been felt here, at leaſt not till very lately; N 


it ariſes from the fears and agitations into which 
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3 this kingdom, has been thrown ay the roufing - 
and ſupporting this claim But to return if to 
eonciliate be your object, this meaſure will not 
- anſwer; three millions of Catholics are ſpoke of, 
to be conciliated, but you forget the one million 
of Proteſtants, will you leave them contented 
by ſurrendering their rights and their eſtabliſh- 
ment? will the manner in which the meaſure is 
begun and preſſed forward conciliate them? 
So. We are in that awkward and unhappy 
© fituation, that we cannot obtain concitiation, 
either by the paſſing or rejecting the bill; paſs 
it, you do not fulfil the Catholic wiſh, and you 
alarm the Proteſtant reject it, and the Ca- 
2 will OR of ow 75 5 
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TOON gone Mm theſe dla, "8 2 
ſhortly recapitulated them: 1 have ſhewn you 
that you are not bound to give franchiſe as a 
right, that you cannot grant it as a favor, with- 
out hazarding the overthrow of the Proteſtant 
church, the Hanover ſucceſſion, and our con- 
nexion with Great Britain; that even if you 
1 could do it without ſuch hazard, the maſs of 
the Catholic body, is unfit to exerciſe it, with 

1 ety oradvantage; that ſuch a grant will make 
every Catholic, an advocate for the worſt ſpe- 
dies of reform, where numbers and not pro- 
= perty, 


* 


perty, are to PO FRI? that if FPS arguments 
have no weight, ſtill you are but truſtees for 


your conſtituents, and cannot ſurrender their 


right without their ef) pecial leave, which you 
have not obtained. That if you had their 
leave, the times, the circumſtance of intimida- 
tion, of reſort to a Britiſh miniſtry and im- 
practibility of conciliation, would all render 
the meaſure unwiſe in the extreme. And 
here he called on thoſe who. repreſent northern 
counties; you have heard the Proteſtant mind 
is changed there, but you cannot know it 
for the fact is not ſo, the Grand Juries and re- 
ſpectable meetings have declared againft the 
meaſure, ſome few ſmall bodies aſſembled -with- 
out authority give a contrary opinion. Do 
you believe even thoſe few with this grant from 
conviction of its policy? very far otherwiſe, 
they want to gain the Catholic for the reform; 
to which they would now facrifice every thing, 
and if you paſs this bill, they will repeat their 
folly, and ſay, you had neither the wiſdom -nor 
firmneſs that repreſentatives onght to poſleſs. 
He next called on theſe who had Ggned or 
ſanctioned by their preſence at grand juries 


or county meetings a diſapprobation of this 


meaſure. What has Sea ſince to change 
e your 


n 
pour mind? not the imprudence and aſperity of 
| the Catholic proceedings; not the interference 

of the Britiſh miniſtry, in direct oppoſition to 
your own ſentiments ; not the threats of num- 
bers, for you are above intimidation, but.you 
are told the Proteſtant mind has changed- 
1 allow proſpect of war, and fear of troubles 
at home may have operated upon a few, and 
particularly in Dublin, where want of diſcoun 
and fall of ſtocks, alarm ſome timid traders; 
but I cannot believe it is changed in the country, 
becauſe as far as I know, or have heard, it is 
quite the reverſe; if the news-papers be your 
authority, I anſwer, they propagate many falſe- 
"hoods to carry this meaſure, and notoriouſly mil- 
repreſentthe rea ſentiments and ſituation. If there 
be any in the Houſe, who even entertain a doubt 
of the policy or ſafety of the meaſure, he ſaid, 
that in wiſdom, they muſt now vore againſt it, 
it was of a nature that it never could be re- 
voked, but they might at any time embrace it 
with equal effect when thoſe doubts ſhould 
ceaſe. He urged them all to poſtpone the 
Bill till after the aſſizes, to conſult their 
conſtituents in the mean time and then 
they could proceed on ſecure grounds. He 
. . entreated 
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entreated the Houſe earneſtly to conſider 


that no country was ever loſt by firmneſs, 
many have been ruined by puſillanimity. 
Stand by the Conſtitution, ſupport it, and it 
will ſupport you, you are ſtrong enough to 
maintain it; ſhew that neither the Britiſh 
Miniſter, nor any. Britiſh power, ſhall ever 


make you change it. A Conflitution, to con- 
clude in the words of as wiſe and firm 
a Patriot as ever lived— „ 
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« Oh ! never let it periſh in your lande. 
But piouſiy tranſmit it to your children. 


ee” 


In reply to Major Hoban fo” 


He did not ſay the diſcuſſion of this mezſure 
was what injured the kingdom, it was, the 


firſt ſtirring of it; and he differed from him 


from the firſt moment it was mentioned, be- 
cauſe he ſaw it would deſtroy the Proteſtant 
Eſtabliſhment. 


The diſc uſſion of it, after it was once . 


red, became neceſſary, and ſo much was he of 
that 


| 
| 
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> War opinion, that the Rt. Hon, Gentlemiy 
muſt do him the juſtice to recollect, that when 
the ſubject of the Popery Laws was ſtirred laſt 
ſeſſion, he recommended a full and ample diſ- 
cuſſion then, of every article of them; and 
finally to tell the Catholics, what we could re- 
lax, and what we could not relax; as the moſt 

9 and Ae mode of proceeding, 


He never blamed the Iriſh Vb ernten 
nor did he blame them now; they could not act 
otherwiſe; the meaſure began in Britain, but 
he ſhould never ceaſe to think it was extreme 
' folly, or indiſcretion in the Britiſh Miniſtry, to | 
rouſe the queſtion here. He would add, that 
much as he feared its fatal conſequences, and 
much as he oppoſed it, yet, ſhould it paſs into 
a law, it would then be his duty, from that mo- 
ment, to give up his own opinions, to embrace it 
as the law of the land, and do every thing that 

an individual could de to render it beneficial, 


{90 effectual. 
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